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ABSTRACT 

J.- . concept and structure of career education was 

investigated in order to plan and develop appropriate "reai-life" 
vocational exploration programs for" Mississippi. This 
federally^funded research project was carried out by visitina 

^J^oSih^L^^K^S"'?.^^*^ ^^''^ vocational program-planning settings 
throughout the United States, as well as a review of occupational 
2hP ^1^ interrelated project being conducted at 

the same time consisted of a survey of 54 state and territory project 
directors requesting instructional materials for career education. 
The survey resulted in a disappointing quantity and quality of 
o? S^oJif™ V^^^ scarcity was attributed to the incomplete nature 
of program development in career, it was recommended that career 
education planning and implementation for Mississippi beqin 
immediately, with pre- and inservice teacher educator training, 
coordination at the state and school district levels, and the 
SSo"-"!?^"^ ""^.^^VV^ director in career education. Annotated 
descriptions of 36 documents deemed valuable for Mississippi program 
incluS!"Ur °^ "real-life" occupational exploration^ 
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•SUl&L-lRY 



The project "Ho--; Can n^vploratory Experiences and Othei- 
Tra5.r5:;.ng Devices Be Used to Develop the Optimum Occupational 
Orientation Program for Mississippi" has been in process since 
June of 1971. Since that time termino?LOgy has changed, currirjulwn 
direction has changed to the point where, although at one tirao, 
occupational orientation \/as looked upon as a course in itself 
usually taught at the seventh or eighth grade level, it is no\: lacre 
generally considered a part of the total education picture. 

In order to gather material and knov/ledge as rapidly as 
rossil^le relative to occupational orientation the research assistant 
visited several areas that have taken the lead in such programs. 
Results of the visits to the University of Minnesota, the Vocational 
and Technical Education Center of the Ohio State University and to 
Washington, D. C. are incorporated throughout the study. During 
the early stages' of the project it became apparent that the terra 
occupational orientation vras giving v;ay to the more inclusive ■ 
concept of career education, so v;hat began as a study of 
occupational /orientation emerged as a study of career education. 
T\'/o interrelated projects were carrl-ei out at the same time. One 
of the projects was an investigation of the concept of career 
education /and hoi/ this concept would affect the structure of 
American 'education. The second project was a request of the various 
states for curriculum materials which had been developed in the 
area of career education or occupational orientation. A mailing 
was sent to each state in January, 1972. The mailing v/as sent to 
fifty-four state and territory directors^ over ninety per cent 
responded to the mailing. 

The re .uest for curricula xjas apparently -premature and the 
quality and uantity of curricula materials gathered v;as dis- 
appointing. The attempt to predict the future direction of career 
education did ho^:ever yield definitive results and the implications 
for Mississippi of the study should be helpful in the state's 
educational preplanning. 
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Problem and Objectives 



As a course, Occupational Orientation can be dull and meaning- 
less. Historically this has been its lot. Liuch has been done, 
hov/cver, particularly within the last several years to develop 
informative, interesting methods and techni.^ues for the presentatior. 
of -this subject. ' 

The -purposes of this project i.-ere stated as beings 

a. Jo survey cui-rent literature relative to the result c. 
of research/and experimentation in the field of occupational 
orientation . ■ ' 

b. To visit and study in depth selected programs in 
various states that are involved in innovative prograin development, 

c. To synthesize and ^report findings of- (a) and (b) Ibove 
in such a form as to make these findings usable for the curriculum 
developers and teachers of Mississippi. 

Procedures 

. ^ The procedures for this project v/ere threefold? 

a. A thorough search of current literature in the field 
of occupational orientation was undertaken to extract those 
findings, particularly where related to e:rperience education, which 
Could contribute to the Mississippi Program." 

A mailing was sent to fifty-four state and territory 
project directors requesting literature and materials relevant to 
this project. The results of this mailing are presented in 
Section 2 of Results, Accomplishments, and Recommendations. 

b. A second part of the study included visiting Exemplary 
programs in several states to gain first hand the results of their 
most recent studios and planning. Special visits v.rere made to the 
follo-udng settings s 



Minnesota. . . in June and July, the research assistant 

participated in a five week curriculum in-iting 

^-^-^^^r- the direction of the University 
OA Minnesota v/hich consisted largely of (a) 
career development research and (b) aaplyinc- 
this research by devising learning tasks into 
a primary grade career develojoment curriculum. 
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Morth Dakotas In August, the research assistant visited the 

worth Dakota l';:cem-3lary Project under the 
- direction of Larry Sclland. A revici^ vas 

conducted \ath the e::emolary staff of their • 
activities to date in developing career 
development and their plans for introduoin.o- 
this to state school systaaso 

Augu.st, the research assistant visited the 
office of the Director of Vocational Education 
of the State of Ohio- Ohio uas chosen because 
under Governor Rhodes it became one of the 
leaders in vocational education careed develo-o- 
ment and voca.tionc.tl guidance. ' ' 

During this visit, it was found that those 
state planners envisage massive educational 
reorganization v.dth the purpose of rroviding 
career directed education and doinf 'this by 
providing enough schedule flexibility to allo%- 
experi one e-c ent er ed learning . 

Federal; Jn September, the research assistant visited 

the Center for Vocational and Teclinical 
Lducation at Columbus, Ohio. They are 
engaged in a nine year multi-million dollar 
program on curriculum planning for career 
development. liy opinion after this visit is 
that federal planning contemplates major 
curriculuin restructuring in accomodation to 
career development. 

Washington, D. C.s In November, 1971; the research assistant 

attended a corj;Ver;;nce on the subject of Career 
iiiducation. Contact was made v/ith Dr. Sidney 
High> Director of the r.xc-mplary Project, and 
his sanction obtained for the project. 

c. In view of the potential significance of the concurrent 
prajGct investigating the concept of career education and the 
potential effects of pending changes upon the structure of American 
education, it now seems advisable to add a third section to this 
study. This section presents the results from the concurrent study 
and implications of these findings for the state of I-iississippi. 
These findings and implications are presented in Section 3 of 
Results, Accomplishments, and Recommendations 
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Results, Accomplishments, and Uecomraendations 

Section Is 

SXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

J. Butler, the director of the reputable Dunwoodie Insitute 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, heads an organization xvhich for 
generations has supplied Minnesota x/ith skilled technicians and 
craftsmen. Butler is an ardent advocate of hands-on training and 
the Dunuoodie Institute is run as an exemplification of this belie^' 
At one time America's labor force could be visualized as triangle ^ 
shaped v/ith |he fewest numbers in the highly skilled a-pcx and the 
greatest number in the unskilled base. He now sees the labor" 
force as a diamond shape v.'ith the greatest number being skilled 
scientists or unskilled laborers. He visualizes the proper 
structure for training these people as divided betx^een universities 
colleges, area technical schools, vocational institutions and 
apprenticeships and vocational programs. The important 
consideration that he feels' must pervade the entire educational 
complex is experiential learning. 

Ac we move axj-ay from training in the abstract toward training 
in the concrete, more and more must. we rely upon experiential 
methods. Dr. Mary -Klaurens of the University of Minnesota is 
another advocate of the value of experiential learning. In a 1971 
curriculum v/riting class in the area of career education. Dr. 
Klaurens repeatedly advocated the use of experiential learning 
processes. In her depiction of experiential education a hierarchy 
of experiential education is constructed as folloi/sj 

Most Experiential 

1. Direct Purposeful Experiences « 

2. Contrived Experiences 
3» Dramatized Experiences 

4. Demonstrations 

5. Field Trips. 

6. Exhibits 

7. Television 
Motion Pictures 

9. Ptecordings, Tapes, etc. 

10. Visual Symbols 

11. Verbal Symbols 



Most Abstract 

Hollis and Hollis in .discussing the area of dissemination of 
kncv/le^.go classify media somewhat differently. 



Classifications'^ . 


Iiedia-^ 


' ; 

Specific .Methods 


Pre structured 
ana Fixed 




Iv i ;^ (Til <7 "1 £\ 0 
lU<a ^ X 1 1 1; 0 

Periodicals 

Nev/si;aper {school, business, 

and coiiTinuni &y) 
Catalogues and booklets 
jDroo.'.iv.res 
Stiidont Handbook 
Songf=5 and ^ poems 
j Yearbook 


Audio-visual 
1 aids 


l^ulTetin board 

I Displaysj. e:chibit,s, and charts 

1 Films and filmstrips 

Video tapes 
ladio and television 
Murals--art 


Planned 
programs 


College day or night 
Parcel 

Parent night 
Assembly program 
)4^^ll3L^iono,l ta_lk in classes 


Input Con- 
trolled 

by the | 
individual 


Pro3varfla*ned 
instruction 


iO'Iaoaifional \v6rkbooks 
Oollcge Entrance View-Deck 
Individually developed projects 
. ("I-ly Educational Goals") 


Computer 
assisted 
information 


Coir^puter assisted inforiTiation 
system 

•vir?j 


Intervioi-7s 


School or college conference 
Group discussion 
Conference ;ath admissions 

officers or other school " 

officials 
Intervievj of enrollees and 

alumni 



Clc r^oif :l c ati ons^ 


j Medial 


— ■ - 

1 Specific Methods. 


Simulation of 
Situation 


Role--playing 

and / or- f^i^m p 

methods 


^;u?.z contests 

Dramatization ■ 

or ai nst ormi ng 

Role-playing 

Game theory activities 


55vnth otiT r» 
educational 
environment 


uiub (scholarship, college- 
bound, and so on) 
Laboratory study 
Orientation prop;ram 


Real Situation 

1 


i 

Direct 
observation 


vTsitation to educational 

institution (field trips) 
Foster uncle or aunt 


Directed" 

e.\T>loraticn 


iry-outs (introduciory and 
_o2.-:.entation classes) 


Actua.L 
educational 
experience 


EiirojJlmenTi ana participation 
in the program 



/^Sources Classification and media based on comr-ients bv Aibr-r^ q 
&?LSA'f.SSL\°^ Education, National°?or^'SencJ on^'^^' 
Mari6^i?ri967f Vocational Guidance, Chicago, Illinois, 



R. Handville as long ago as 1953 listed twenty-two i/ays of 
disseminating tareer information which still have valid application 



bx'fo decades later. 
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1. 

2. 
3. 



5. 
6. 

7. 

e. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
. 12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
16. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



Assembj.y talks 
Bulletin board displays 
Career booklets 
Career days 
Career KewG Letter- 
Clubs 

Dictionary of Occunational Titles 

Exploratory Experiences 

Film Strips 

Group Discussion 

Job Analysis 

Library Guidance Comer 

Motion Pictures 

Occupational Classes . 

Occupational File 

Placement Service 

Speaker on Careers 

Academic Subject-Occupations Relativity 
Student Community Job Survey 
Plant and Factory Visits 
r/orker Interviev/s 
l/orker Home Visits^ 



I'p v/as the plan of this project that curricula materials 
\;ov:Id bo gathered from all states involved in the exemplary 
projects and that this natcrial wou' ' yield a background of " 
i:xr.orination v/hich could be incorporated into the Mississippi 
educational plans. Particularly the gathered materials i;ould bo 
searched for lesson plans, and learning situations \/hich would 
involve experiential- learning. The next chapter is a review of 
the material xvhich arrived in responso to the ro<ino.'3t for cijrric::^ 
natorials. 



'''Ray Handville, "22 \Jays of Disseminating Career Information, 
Vocational Guidance Quart e r:..y. (VJinter. 1953-54), pp. 45-A6. 



Section >: IWim.I CF G.iTimrJ3D CURRIGUU tUTCcIALS 



In response to the rcv^ucst included in the mailing sent to the 

fifty-four state and territory project directors a heavy vol\uae of 

materials uas sent to the attention of the resot-rchsr. Unfortunately, 

ir.ost of the Material that arrived \/as cuitubie for the pro;; cot i:ndcr 

investigation. liany states fori/arded copies of their particular 

exemplary grant prjposalc often accompanied by volurainou3 prcgrer.s 

reports. Other states sent copj.es of vague general future plans: 

some states fonv^arded research reports docuLienting the need for a 

ch-^nse in education, however, only a very fe\/ sent completed lesson 

plans or teaching mcLfierials. In total, almost one hundred pounds 

of materials arrived u'hich h^d to be searched and sorted. This 

voluiae has been reduced to oor.ei/hat less than forty pounds of 

materials v,'hich are included as part and accompany this report. 

, Materials \/hich are included herei/ith are from the states of: 

rTebrasV:a ' Kansas u'est Virginia 

Kentucky North Dakota Nei; l1e:rj.co 

Kiinrlesota Dela\;are Virginia 

North Carolina Colorado Mov/ York 

Arkansas Idaho Georgia 

Texas 

Useable material '..'as gleaned from only slightly over thirty per 
cent of the states canvassed. In reading the materials from these 
other states it soon bec.'iinc apparent that \/e in liississippi had 
probably developed farther than most states in the production of 
curricula and although some of the material "./as informative and might 
serve as valuable resource material for the curricula lab, not 
enough material specifically pertaining to experiential teaching and 
learning uas available to justify and type of teachers' manual. 

There appears to be several reasons for this dearth of curricula 
materials: 

1. liany states have not progressed far enough in their exemplary 
programs (or had not as of January, 1972) tc have developed completed 
curricula. 

2. Some states had completed curricula materials but in such 
a rough form they confined distribution to \.dthin state. 

3. Some states \7hich had comi)leted curricula had received so 
mctny rov^uests for copies that funds limitations prevented them from 

ERiC ^^•'•^^'^S rei^uest. 
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Jixnoo insufficient fresh material ir£.:i ciyail?blG to jv^-.'f- o 
tc-aciicrs' manual, it ^;as dccidc^d th^it a broif rovicu -.-ould bo p-o- 
- .?C:r.tod of the thirty-sxx pieces of Liat^ricils retained. These 
•nafcerials would be rovioued t;ith the hope the material may be of scr,.-. 
.h3lp to the I-Iississippi curricu].iiai lab and the review/ might reduce 
the tima to aminimum that it t^ou3.d take the lab personnel to survey 
tne material. 

ii Gyg-'eer Ed ucation Ila terialc; 

G^Idolevo^^llflf"^" Kentuc!^.' 

, S'^H ^ lesson-by-lesson approach to career- educatior foTlr . . 
'.ag tne format or general plan used by many schools. Littl« i^i?S.r. 

S4 ' ^r^^ P^^'^ °^ ^''^ broad'bai^S^^hicJ ih?s LT^^ 

t ;''* lj?sons are c^uite good particularly the ten lesion tele- 

v.i..s.on produotxonseciuence at the sixth gi-ado level. This lesson e-- 
puseo tuo student to a xrlde range of lelrning oxSeriences. 
£r-^E3.e:a sntarv Guide f or Ca reer Develor.-n ent 

pflSin^'-^i-r^^ '^T^-'^'-r^' ""^^ Education Serv^ices Center, 
itefeion ^viil, Austin, Texas. ' 

This 25S-page vrorkboolc is centered around studvinp- qn^rnf-sr- 

travJIdof siSS^ iV°^i?n^??''* ™* learning experiences can 

i^^rSif «>.-t,ain cci-eer ai-eas to specific gra'i" 

Ksluilicktion ?f ^ 
— g£2g£gIjL^g^L£g.nimun it7 Resource s Utilisation 

Developed by Puobbinsdale School District, I-aimesota. 
The community affairs coordinator cf the Hobbinsdale distric- 
^-on organized an approach to com^nunitiA^-rtf c^>^^ 

txon and fxeld trxps. This is just a feu pages and worthwS.Ue;^ 

kz /l,£«£d:Cuium_G^^ 

Developed by Clay County School District, Clay Center, Kansas. 
• This is an outgro\/th of an exemplary program in occuTDationA'' 

-TdoSS f^jS^f Po'^r^ and eight: ll Is I^la? ?o Se o? the 

in Jones County and does not add much to that v;hich 
Mi3S...s3ippi_ has already prepared at this grade level. TMs -ect ion 
•^xpiorxng i-iyself and the JorlA of ;/ork" is ^uitfSeil l^e The 
leaching aids suggested in this chapter grade level 8 y^ts A R 
and C might be of value for conside?atiof in liislSsi^pif ' ' 
1: — V/ork Expe rience Ca reer Eynl nrnt.inr. Prorrnm 

Minneapolis Public School System, i-iinneapolis, iiinn. 

Thi<= i'l! j"^orJ?ative hand-out to industry explaining the 'TECEP Proiect 
This 13 a project through uhich career exploration students gain?^ 
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Q:cnosrre to the uork i/orld. Name of project: '/r.rk E>q>=^-l---r op 
C^^o'2' i:::p-lorat;;Lcn Prori^rasi. _ 

Pwx'oiishod pursur.ivb to a g;;ant for an 'cccups^iTii^l inforaa- 

tionax xnformation proicct and developed by tho Atlanta, G«or*c?a 
p*-wl?.c scnooxs. This is a reasonably up-tc-date coinpn?tior> of 
avaziablo career mrAerials classified "oy gi-ade level and rated bv n 
raoxng conurattee. An acconiprjijping bibliography of selected litoratur. 

.'L — ijHM§sie.Jl5i!LX^lJbhQ D evelopment of Occu Dational Skills, ^ork 
hapi-.ta. Attitudes : : — ^ =- • 

-1 1 "^^^r '-^^s developed by the Canvon Service of Caldx/ell, 

xdano. Lesson si:c on tne developnisnt of irork habits is sopc^hat 
unxcit:e. A useful "Evaluation of Instructional Unit" fom is inclu-e.-' 
xor -chQ teacher's ^use. Tliis enables them to report specifically t -ix 
r:acticn to the lessen plan to the curriculvja development unit. 

&\ - The University of Hinnesota, College of Education, has issued a 
career Development curricu3.iun entitled '.fcig on ard th e ^rcv-id of 
Uorlc. It is geared to b-igh school-age- girls . Tfiis~uniFlSn:it bo 
rsyxcwea xn fm to gaj.n its effect. Since it is only forty pa^es, 
dxffxcult. An attitude queotionnaire toirar-d uomen's 
^^^^^ begins on page tliirty-three. 

9. "^UniSrersity of Northern Colorado is vrorking on a series of learn- 
ing e:cperxences called Operation 3ridgc--Aiins College. Level 5 is 
xncluacd as an example of this pr6grarl— iSg~^nE?i-project is less 
■L-ian Ixfty pages, hox/ever, it takes the student from familiarisation 
f/xTjix mass production to the establislimeiit of a corporation v;ith 
corporate officers stock issue, etc. 

10. Th^ state of Arkansas has issued an excellent Vocational Orien- 
.-Rtioa Guxc^e axmed at gi-adcs 7, and 9. This entire unit, 339 
pages, xs xnf ormatxve and used in cc-n.iuncticn i.ath the ITissis^i^TD-5 
program could add much of interest to ib-ssi-ssir^^i • s Occupational^ '" 
Orxentatxon. On page 291 tho lesson is ontitl"ea Financial Pla" for 
p^.P.fthc_Co3t^oi^^ ThiFITll±ust?aTiive of 

iio\ei e>:per.\ontia.L apprcaci- "co financial management. Only a ^or- 
wxon of tne guxde xs included- L, B. Chai-ry of iJest Chester State 
college, Pennsylvania in collaboration x/ith Scholastic Book Ser-vices 

0. .. Heu York has prepared an exercise called -Jord Puazles and Ilvsterirs 
J.n this they use crossirord puzzles, mystery stories, matching word — ^ 
osmss, etc., to teach language. These techniques are obviously 
acaptaole to occupational orientation and career education also. 

12, Garfield High Curricul iim 

•TT i'^^ea ^^hefe tliis curriculum came from. The postmark was 

xllegible and no where in the curricula is the city mentioned. This 
_^ou page volume xs excellent source material houever for the 
iixssxssxppx Curriculum Development lab. By 1975 Garfield si-.ivionts 

1. -.-.-O. nave graduated from a learning program of their choice cor-iplying 
|;xth state standards and having met performance level obiectives 
inxch the faculty feels are necessary for effective citizenship 
Ucneral education). Their education x/ill also provide a salable 



hopf;.rul.ly and/or those performance objectives necessnr-v- for 
su::.-:e?.ofvL'"coli.oge v/ork. Pages 2J''7 to 35:2 presonc a unique Career 
Opportunities Program v/hich vfoald be v/ell for the Mississippi 
cumlcul.um lab to investigate. 

13. In the Sunmier of I96S the College of Education of the University 
0? Minnesota developed Suggested Teachinp; LG arnin.g: Approaches for 
Care er Development in the Curriculuin . Tne organization of this "~ 
program is partxcularly detained, i.e., (a) broad instructional goals, 
fb; objectives, (c) rationale, (d) enabling objective, (e) innovative 
tenehing learning experiences. 

As an exariiple, II — l.S moves dovm this sequence using the subject 
cf job or occupational mobility. 

li^. The ITorth Carolina Department of Public Instruction of Raleigh, 
Eorth Carolina has published A Te achers' Guide — Introducation to 
\[ccaticns by Beam and Clary. Unit VI Getting l/ork Experience, pages 
1?'J to Ibl makes a logical presentation of preparing for a temporary 
short term v/ork experience. 

15- C oTintdo'.m to the 70 ' s is an Atlanta, Georgia occupational 
information program utilizing night time and school time television. 
Tiiis impressed me as innovative e^qjeriential learning. This short 
45-page publication is easy reading and is suggested as one method 
some areas of Mississippi may \;ish to develop. " 1, a method that 
should be considered in curriculum planning of the future.-- 

16.- Bromc, Rev/ York in I969 to 1970 conducted a Vocational Guidance 
Institute. The results of this institute are contained in a 3A0~ 
page manual on curriculum entitled Occup ational Awa reness in the 
kl^ddle School. This study is geared t6v;ard attitude developgient of 
t>-io minority youth. It has meaning for Mississippi since the social- 
rj-rourity and value scales of the blacks are given full attention. 
From page 74 on, \ie have a curriculiun plaji v/eighted tov/ard vocational 
guidance but notr-too different from traditional approaches before. 
Pp.res S to 74 provide interesting insight hov/ever,* into the unique 
problems interjected into vocational guidance by race. 

17-. Vocational E^rploraition In-Service Institute 



This is a huge comprehensive discussion of career development 
by Dr. Cliff Helling of Robbinsdale Schools of Minnesota. The table 
01 contents is helpful but the general approach is rather disjointed. 
Tnere arc, hov/ever, in addition to the ine^-itable duplication of 
material some interesting nev/ ideas also. In Section IV a rather far 
reaching comparison betv/een schools of today and proposed career 
c&ntered schools of the future provides stimulating food for thought. 
Pages 34 to 104 of Section IV are particularly recommended as a 
source of innovative and experiential suggestions, 

1^, Middle Grades Occupational Education 

A small booklet issued by the North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction to publicize occupational education. Nothing of 
^ real import to Mississippi in this publication. 
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l^i:.. y:f'{^'''^-'Z''^^^ ^;l*^*h related h<?.nds-on cxporio:-'3s 

a-;.;Aliauejriii XirxStcn, XToftn Ga:;CTin.:-. F:"io:c to the table oi' conLents 
j:-a;,nG a -inirjue flovr chart graphino the role of an occupational 
oxr>iorat:j:oy program is presented, Thci places that industrial arts 
career orientation, home economicc, business education, occupational 
t.riontation and science plays in career exploration is portrayed, 
T -is p:-"o;vicular publication exemplifies a ihcthod for defining 
-Xi^3ci^at':ry e^iperiences sotting them out distinctly and incorporatiixg 

learning experiences as an integral part of the lesson. This 
^TOroaoh is spelled out for business education beginning on page 76 o 
Thuso itemijsed exploi^atcry experiences begin on page S2. 

1^2- „P^^^yQcat ional Orien tatioxi v^as published by the :iesearch Geordinatii:, 
v::'^.it of No\T Uexico at Santa Fe, This publication ^./liile very probablv 
s?.tisfying a need of the state for \7hich it has been deve3.cped can 
offer little of consoc^uenco to Mississippi. The annotated biblio- 
c^^:^^hy of resource materials beginning on page 74 may be of some value. 

21. Jobs i n Youx Futu re^ Teacher Edition, published by Scholastic 
Boole Services, New Xork. This is an interesting x/ay of presenting 
,70b information particularly for the upper eler.ientary and junior higJi 
le\*cls* The presentation uses puasles, .storiosy qui2:;c3, and co.niic" 
f.'trip characters to get across the story of preparation for a job. 

2 2^ -/ECEP — ^ Ifork Experience and Car eer Expl oration Prog ram 

A leaflet describing an unusual and innovative marria'^e of 
school and business in operation in Minneapclis, Minn, 

jjjf^ .^loyj^h Dakota Pro.^raia 

This program is quite good and reasonobD^y comprehensive for the 
p.;ainary grades. In the priniary levels the currioulmi is centered 
around a number of bread, objectives. The broad objocbives are narrci^ed 
to specific objectives for each grade le^rrii^ then each of the specific 
objectives are assignert appropriai-o loa::ivin[, tasks • The y^rlvoary 
grc^ae.s brochure is not included in this jJ.-st of materials? it uas 
delivered previously to Ken Morris. As tlie program moves into the 
upper grades, the learning tasks become subject orientated and hence 
somov/hat restricted. Traditional subject matter can however be job 
related vrithout becoming ridiculous. An example of a good amalgama- 
tion of traditional subject matter and. occupation blending is lesson 
J'-21j grade level 7 subject geography* In this lesson the student 
is directed to study a foreign country's industry, government and 
economy • He is then asked hoxr v;ould you earn a living if you moved 
to tliat country: (a) if you had no money, (b) if you had $250,000 to 
invest. This then becomes a very real job-oriented lesson in 
geography economics and even political. 

bf all the materials gathered, the curriculum lab v/ill probabA-3^ 
fi)id more useful learning activities in the North Dakota program than 
in any othor single program. 
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7hi<. is a concise lOO-page samplo of tbe larger Horth Dakota 
.-.-.r^ Th Ao?S Sogram' it a raaimGcriipt about one and one-half 
fo^ f^ h^St Shich makes dissemination to n^unbers of xnquxrers 
^^^^ficult This overviev; brochure v;as developed to gxve xnterested 
•rnes a; idS o? ?he Worth Dakota program- v;ithout the expense and 
t-'^?-^°| +v!/4-^+ni -^rneram The revievjer may find of xnteresb the ^xs.. 
of-'1]°^oncl-ots tJ ge developed in the K~6 learning period. This is 

!HSh^^^^^^ 
t.he ftiHt^Alirtfi for Field Trips, H-43a. 

0^ Jt^m 2*5 is a collection of career development learning experiences 

•.;^ofte; Soie-lborrofdn^ of Ideas and re.rording them. Ho^e how 
'neavily this borrovxs from ll'Torth Dakota. 



26. Item 26 is a stack of learnin 



activities prepared by the state cf 

plSJia! is jSrt ?oo ?ough at thil stage of development to contribute 
iiuch to the Mississippi program. 



27 . rifilavjare's Occupation a l Vocation o.l_Edi;;.?.Sj^j:5IL 
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Of all the materials gathered, thir, materxal most serves tae 
p.oiTose which this project first set cv.t !-f\°;5^:^^?-;*^2\^ery rough 
'^experiential learning tasics. Here ^Saxn th-^ is a ^ ,y ro g 

fr-r^ hovrever. the ideas are excellent, ihe projec-os aic 
"ST ll TectaX'^for -^Clhildron. Twenty different learnxng actxvxtxos 

'included delated to different subject matter and geared to 
rliffi?ent subject matter and geared to different grade levels. Tu.s 
SatSill arrived through the mails ^^adly/^^':^9S?d and sxnce the 
■-- ^ -^Widual lessons do not carry source xdentxf xcatxon, I am not 
r/ootSvfthaf^MS is a Delaware project, ^-^o'^^^^^^!' f ^-^f, ^^^Jf J^' ninP 
■■echnilogy for Children, is excellent and each of the twenty learnxng 
iSsks coSd be useful akd beneficial in iMxssxssxppx. 

9P,. Clus ter Concepts 

Developed by USOE/DVTE, dated 4/6/71. 

.»actea°^a?f?a?i°oL°«nnoS^^^^^^ 

?f Se^e"l ?f iea^inl taste and then goes one. step further to 
SepiSrIhe vAcle range of ioods, services, and dxscvplxnes. touched 
by each job cluster. 



2% Sv:-*Tf^tejjJJodelJ Cou.npolor^'.mo Conducts or\d 

This i-eport draft does have soma rolevance to llississip-oi. Ti-<^ 
^Ce grc:.'ps involved is similar to the ags group involved in^ Occup^"-- 
txonal Orientation in Jcines County. This model is a variation of the 
Jones County approach in that the vocational counselor is not only 
tx.-?!d into the occupational orientation program, he also is given 
administrative responsibility. This is merely a 34 page brochur-e and 

such certainly not nearly as coKprehensive as the Llississippi 
program. The veiy obvious guidance and orientation of this pro-^ram 
dOcs present an interesting perspective. 

AQ. Operation Bridge from University of Korthern Colo-^ado 3 evei s 
lu.ndergarten, plus levels 1,2,3, and 4. The third level cdnstruction 
ir^ricsrs' packet is particularly detailed and experience-oriented, 
i'ools a^e pictured .and explained. The functions of the various con- 
struction skills are discussed and touard the end of the lesson at 
Ciiin grade level the child is expected to knov? and understand a floor 
ran, ■ 

l^V^— ~— -P^-^^^^^^-i^^J^^2Cilfcio is published by the 

Omaha Public Schools, daiucd August, 197U7~ Tne disadvantaged student 
!£• identified and discussed? these selected students are then given 
a concentrated siimmer program orienting them through visual aids, field 
■r:i.ps, etc., to a \;ide variety of occupations. Apparently a vdde 
variety of media v/as developed for this particular program and aT- 
thoigh this media is not available f.or distribution, it is in storage 
in Omana and available for duplication by interested parties. 

jg.v.. Su naner Institute for High School StudgntR 

, . , ^!4''^ ^ short report .of a fTorth Dakota exemplary program in 
ir-^-cn high school students from rural Sohoo?. s across Horth Dakota were 
exposed to a five ueek orientation pro£\->r.:!i to vocational education and 
the v;orld of uork. Thio pro.1oct appealed to many students from the 
louer socio-economic strata, therefore all the expense asked of the 
st-udents v/as to transport themselves to t;ie cs-htdus of the training in- 
stitution at ".Jahepeton, Hort'i Dakota. 3c ch boys and girls \/ere ex- 
posed to a variety of skillr; such as drafting, small engine repair, 
etc. During this five ueek period vocational guidance uas available 
for all.* The v/riter Mas personally invo.lved l^dth this prograia, much 
xv.-.-,ressed \.dth it and strongly recommends it for consideration for 
Mississippi. 

33 - Assisting Vocational Development in the Elementary School 

This is a very short 17-page publication fairly recent, dated 
1969, published by the KVGA division of APGA. This is not a particular 
ly informative pamphlet.. Of some interest might be pages 7 and B 
depicting typical vocational activities for each grade level. The 
Mississippi program has gone much beyond this already. 
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■••ii:i,„-?^?'^je-i:?ducs^^ n.evcl.g 1, 2, 33 produced by Pikevillc 

i.ien:eivcaiy School, Pikcvillo, Kentucky, This is i .draft copy i thl 
pages are unnumbered, hov;ever, the four pounds of material do4s 
concain some interesting learning material. liuch of this mipht be of 
j-nueresc to ken norris. -is an example, Ilajor Unit V of grade level 
one IS entitled -Tools and Ilachines I-iake ./ork Efficient Ind Accurate." 
xnis broad topic is developed by introducing experiential leaSg 
tasKs, teaching procedure and a bibliography. Lesson tvo is entitled 
2?-^i^ are Usually Built for Specific Purposes. '•• Lesson three is 
entitled Hian Has Developed Tools Throughout the Year.'= This theme 
xo maintained through a succession of lessons ending mth a lesson on 
^nn?f It.i/ould appear quite apparent that this materia? 

could augment the materials already being used in Liississippi. The 
J,' oject \;ould be time consLuning however. It v/ould involve studvinr 
this program lesson by lesson and then making a determination as to 
unere some of the better of the Pikesvillo lessons could be subltUuted 
for those currently in use in liississippi. Very probably thd- " 

hn?rS?7 T^'^'^fl ^^^iu""^ supervisor of Jones County could benefit by 
both these and the iTorth Dakota lesson plans. 

^ project aiming at intervention in the 
^T^lJrS. P°^^^ti!^l dropout. This is a project of Dilenouisco, 
/irginia. The learning tasks are interesting but much like others. 
The; interesting part of this program is the philosophy and procedur-e 

development of elementary curricula for career education for Minnesota 
during the summer of 1971. That material should be published by nS° 

PnidnS^ '°n^- ^° ??t^i^ed by .nriting to ./. Tennyson, PepaJtment 
cC Guidance, University of kinnesota, LuRneapolis, Minnesita, 

37» Career Devel opment in the Elementar y Snhool • 

Authors ,i. L. Gibson 

Publisher; Cliarles E. Merrill Publishing Co; 

This is the only publication included in this revie\; v;hich 
ic not in the material delivered '.ath this report. The book- in 
question uas just newly published. ■ • n • 



SSCTiOK 3 s Inplicatio^s of the Career Ed'.ioation Study for thvD fJtate 

of Ir.r.siFc^l-p-px 

The career education study surveyed the directors of the Vocatioi al 
Education Exemplary Programs (VDSP) in each state and territory 
i.'iativG to career education and its impact on selected educational 
program components including scheduling, course content, financial 
arrangements, counselor role, teacher and administrator training, and 
curriculum selection. This study also focused on the possibility of 
establishing priorities for selected career education activities as 
evaluated by the exemplary program directors. 

Specifically ans\/ers uere soug.ht to tvjo basic questions; 

1, -./hat effect vdll career education exert upon selected factors 
of the educational structure? 

2. IIou important are selected aspects of the career education 
program to the success of the total program? i.e., ^;hat is the 
priority- ranking of specific components of the career education 
program? 

The conclusions resulting from the investigation of these questions 
are presented in this section. 

Conclusions and Impli cations 

It is because career education is in a delicate stage of formula- 
tion and because of the obvious difficulties involved in the design 
of an instrument \/hich v/as intended to investigate an undefined area 
that the results should largely be allov/ed to speak for themselves and 
the temptation to extrapolate therefrom resisted. 

It \/ould appear from the findings of this study that the respondent 
population believes that the following conclusions and implications 
can be dra^m; 

1. Career education is a massive, almost all inclusive, redirectior 
of education so pervasive that probably, no component of the educational 
structure can fail to be touched by and affected by it. Scheduling 
methods, teaching methods, lesson plans, and the entire curriculura 
will center around the career education' concept. . 



2. Guidance and vocational education are pivotal forces in career 
educationj forces which \;ill strongly influence the students education- 
al experience from kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

3. The role of the counselor as well as the role of the vocational 
education teachers \/ill be an er^panded role, but the direction and 
implementation of the career education program will not be absorbed 

by either of these disciplines? rather a ne\; staff member may be 
added specifically for this assignment. 

4* Career education \/ill not be accomplished \dthout incurring 
inherent on-going costs ^/hich will possibly increase the school budget 
as much as five per cent or more. liar land has anticipated that 
increased cost of education may be the casej he has stated, however, 
that much of the money currently spent for education is ineffectively 
spent. He has taken the position that althotigh career education m.ay 
increase costs it vdll also provide more effective use of the total 
educational dollar. The implications of this are obvious. School 
financing \/ill have to be reevaluated, hovrever at least at the federal 
level, legislators appear vailing to appropriate the added money if 
it buys performance. 

5. Career education carries \/ith it the huge task of not only 
educating all new teachers in its concepts but also reeducating all 
of the in-service teachers and administrators. This education and 
reeducation is viev/ed as a comprehensive vital undertaking if career 
education is to succeed. Since career education \d.ll be becoming the 
educational theme in some school settings shortly and is expected to 
be almost universally adopted vathin ten years, it is. implicit that the 
educational institutions need to begin irmnediate preparations to 
provide for these staff and teacher educational needs. 

Hecoimnendations for ilississippi 
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1. In the light of the findings this study has developed, i1 
would appear logical that the sooner orderly preplanning to\/ard car-ccr 
education could be begun the more orderly vrould be the transition. 
Several moves might be considered in this direction? 

iU A position paper from the State Department of Education to all 
school districts describing and discussing career education in depth 
\dth the suggestion that grass-roots planning be undertaken toi/ard this 
Id probable goal could be one step. 



}\. state director of career erU) cation to aid the state in -W- 
cr:ior>ly progress toward career education could be a second inipor-.ant 
'toj.. It uould appear that such a state director ^-ould need a 
thorough grounding in administration, yocational guidance and 
'vccaticnal education. 

2. Higher .education has the responsibility to preplan for 
educating both in-training and in-service teachers in career education, 
'ihc state of Mississippi should consider the allocation of funds 
to-.;ard: 

a. undergraduate career educatioii. course development 

b. the development of a plan for educating all of 
.Iassissippi»s in-service teachers in the career 
education concept and teaching methods. 

Chapter II of this project report eould be valuable source material for 
tho career education courses. 



3. It appears as if a no;: professional, the "career education 
specialist" is iminent. In this case one or several of Iiississippi»s 
institutions of higher education should be charged -.ath the 
responsibility for preplanning the program to prepare such specialists. 

If these suggestions seem far reaching or premature it should be 
considered that other states are already ucll along in career 
education planning, .is an e::anple, the uriter vdll be teaching a 
course in career education in North Dakota. This course was developed 
through the cooperation of the llorth Dakota State Department of 
Yccational education and ilorth Dakota, State University. The extensive 
preplanning of the neighboring state of Louisiana in the area of career 
education is another case in point. 
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